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ABSTKACT 

Desiqned for vocational instructors and local school 
adiinistrative personnel, these guidelines sugqest ways for iaptovinq 
the vocational education of sainstreaaed special needs students by 
providing supportive services to best »eet visually handicapped, 
orthepedically iapaired, seriously esotionally disturbed, or learning 
disabledl • the first of six sections discusses the identification of 
and prescription for students vith special needs. Section 2 relates 
instructional supportive services and the role of the vocational 
Inctructor. The ti ird section expands upon the relationship cf 
guidance and counseling services and the role of f-he vocational 
instructor. Section a discuss es the identification of job 
opportunities, iob placement, and folloi*-up services and the role of 
the vocational instructor. The fifth section describes corrective and 
other supportive services desigr*ed specifically for those students 
with physical related probleas and supportive services available 
outside the ocal school. The final section describes fundinq 
provisions for excess costs involved in providing supportive services 
for special needs students in regular vocational education programs. 
A sasple listing of out-of-school support agencies providinq support 
to persons with dlsabilitiei is given. (LHA) 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON MAII^STREAMING 



A concern shared by many vocational^ educators is the effect of main- 
streaming— placing handicapped and disadvantaged students, students with 
special needs, in the regular vocational classroom and laboratory. Will the effort 
and time required to teach special needs students dstract from the teacher's 
commitment to the majority of 'the students? Will the p/esence of a handicapped 
student compromise the teacher's safety program and jeopardize the teacher in 
terms of accident liability? Will the "lower potentisl" of such pew learners 
require revision of instructional objectives and result in a lower-quality program? 

It is the hope of this document to answer these kinds of questions with suggested 
procedures for worlcing with special needs stuiJents with the a^istance of a 
variety of supportive services. One concept stwuld be made clear: students with 
special needs are unique; they do not come as a group; md they are not "dumped" 
into vocational classrooms. \Those students who are mainstreamed into regular 
vocational classrooms have tmen assayed as having the potential to succeed in 
those classrooms with special support—some directly from the vocational teacher 
and the rest from other sources. Students with more severe problems ar^ taught 
either in separate, self-contained classrooms or in specif residential facilities. 

Muinstreaming, therefore, provides the opportunity for certain special needs 
students to participate in regular vocational programs with the opportunity to 
succeed despite t( nir special needs. 
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) " ' PREFACE 



Handicapped and disadvantaged students, referred to as students with special 
needSt are required by law to be provided with a "free and appropriate public 
education** in the least restrictive environment* Many of these students are 
therefore being mainstrearned Into regular education p/* jgr«*ms»»being taught to 
the greatest extent possible in* regular classroom^, with nonspecial needs 
students-'with the 8mist«ice of special or supportive services as needed* 

These Guidelines have been developed to suggest ways for improving the 
vocational educatior. of special needs students by providing supportive services to 
best meet their individual needs. Although the process of identifying students as ^ 
having speoiei needs and prescribing specific supportive services involves the 
comjDined efforts of a number of school personnel and specialists, these 
Gutdelinea are aimed primarily at two ayidiencBs. 

First is the vocational instructor and that instructor's role in providing the 
described supportive services to special needs students* Specifically, the 
instructor should be able to identify (1) Whi^t supportive servicesodm be provided 
to special needs students in vocational programs and what function they serve; 
(2) which of these services the Instructor can take responsibility for providing, 
and in what capacity} and (3) if a student requires support that the vocational ' 
instructor 's not qualified or otherwise able to provide, which individual^or 
individuals can provide that service, and how the vocational instructor can 
arrange for the student to get that service. \ 

These Guidelines may also be utilized by local school administrative personnel as 
a means of identifying supportive services that can and should be made available 
to special rilbeds students; which personnel can be deslgnaCed to provide those 
services; what facilities, materials, and equipment may be necessary to provide 
supportive services; and what services may qualif> as excess costs within that 
school and be eligible for special funding. ( 'pacific information on excess costs 
and procedures for applying for funds are described at the end of this document.) 



WHAT EXACTLY AKE SUPPORTIVE SERVICES? 



Supper'. tve serv ices is the term used In vocational education to refer to aiiy 
services retSjiFeiTby a special needs student to enable that student to function 
successfully in a regular education clsssrd^m. Only those students formally 
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identified aa handicapped or disacvantaged acccrdirig to federal '«tate guidelines 
(described in more detail in Section 1) are eligible to recefve m '* Mtive servicf^s, 
and then only until the student becomes able to succeed i'» jiar class 

without the additional support. . 

Public Law .94-142, the Education iot All Handicapped Children Act, usts the 
'basic types of "related" services which can and must be provided^ if needed^ to 
handicapped students in particular, (see Section V of those GuidclinQs). 
Specifically, these are "transportation and other developmenloi, corrective and 
supportive services required to assist handicapped students to benefit from 
special education." "Special education" includes vocational education 1/ <t 
consists of instruction specially designed, at no cost to the student's parents, to 
meet the unique needs of a handicapped child. Public Law 94-482 provides funds 
for providing supportive services— s^fecificaliy, guidance and counseling, )ob 
placement and follow-up— to handicapped and disadvantaged students^ in 
vocatidnal programs. 

Those services specifically provided for under vocational ed»^c;it .on are the fqpus 
of these Guidelines. These are instructional supportive services^ including 
in-clas9, out-of-class, and out-of>school * support; guidance and counseling 
services} and job identification, job placement, and student follow-up services. 
Although these services are essentially available for all students. Including those 
without special needs, these Guidelines will focus on those aspects »hat are 
additional or unique for special needs students. 
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A literature search was conducted to identify methods of providing supportive 
services to special needs students in mainstreamed vocational programs across 
the couritry. This search, included the review of recent abstracts and descriptions 
of the components of exemplary mainstreamed vocational programs, followed by 
direct contact for additional information. Recent related literature was also 
reviewed. 

\ 

A specific seqrch was conducted in West Virginm to j«jentify what is curr»*ntly 
beinq done in tix* state's mainstreamed vocational proqrams, aa well ay to 
identify needs for specific services in the state. Staff from a selected qrowp of 
pro«)ran»s were interviewed to obtain this information. 

a\ 22-mornbrr Task f orco r>proscntino all fac^Hs of vocational ♦vliirat lort in fho 
ntnt^r wns splortod to sort this inform.ition nrul estani^ih thi* ront*'nl<v of tfws 
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fJocumenl. The aervices described within Ihesu Guidelines are a selected sample 
of the many types of services possible* but are considered basic and essential in 
any mainstreamed vocational program. 



IS THIS A POLICY MANUAL? 

These Guidelines are not meant to dictate what should or should not be done, but 
are only to provide soine recommended .guidelines for tmplementatlon. This 
document Is ^signed to provide a foundation for consistency In the provision of 
supportive' services In West Virginia malnstreamed vocational programs. Specific 
policy ani procedures for lo- il education agencies and administrative staff are 
available from the local school vocational director or the county vocational staff. 

♦ 

WHAT COMPLTLNCIES WILL THE VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR NEED''. 



The vocational ifwtruv -or will not need extensive training lo teach special needs 
students in the regular classroom. However, there will be opportunity for 
specialized training , through pre-service training and periodic in-sei vice training, 
as well as through coursesbffercd in local colleges and miversities. 
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Identification of and Prescription for 
Students with Special Needs 



A student cannot be provided supportive services without first being identified as 
ttaving special needs. More soecif ically, if a student is not succeeding or cannot 
succeed in a regular education program without supportive services due to a 
handicap or disadvantage, only then is the student identified as having special 
needs and, as a result, becomes eligible for receiving such services. If a student 
is succeeding in a regular program despite a handicap or disadvantage, the 
stjudent is not considered to have special needs and cannot receive supportive 
services. ^ 



HOW IS A STUDENT IDENTIFIED AS HAVING SPECIAL NEEDS? 



The procedure* for identifying and assessing a student suspected of having special 
needs in a vocational program isegins wi.th a referral for screening and then 
possibly an assessment of skills; A student can be referred for screening by 
academic teachers, guidance counselors, parents, outside agencies, and the 
vocational instructor, amoog others. The results of the assesspnent provide 
information for the placement of students <»in a course as well as provision of 
necessary supportive services. 

Most special needs students entering a vocational program will have previously 
been identified and many will have been receiving supportive services. Usually 
students with a handicap enter a vocational program with the Total Service Plan 
portio^L of an individualized educational plan (lEP)^ completed, which identifies 
the student as having special needs and also recommends placement in a 
vocational program. In such instances, when the student is ready to enter 
secondary vocational education an assessment is conducted to determine if the 
student still has special needs m the secondary vocati'^nal program according to 
defintion and, therefore, is fUl eligible to receivd ^ijpportive serv ces In that 
program. Disadvantaged studerits with special needs may or may not have been 
identified prior to entry and, therefore, may not have an entry individualized 
prescription specifying their special needs. Thus, some students become 
suspected of having sp^ial needs only after they are enrolled in a regular 
vocational class and are not succeeding. The vocational ins^uctor, working 
regularly with these students, is in a particularly good posftion to observe 
learning and behavioral characteristics which indicate that these students may 
have special needs in that classroom which were not previously identified. The 
following pages will provide some definitions of and guidelines par identifying 
students who may. have^special needs. 



IDENTFYJNG THE- HANDICAPPED 



Categories and Definitions 



Below is a listing of categories and some brief definitions of the handicappeo as 
defined in the state's Grant Guideiines fort Disadvantaged, Handicapped, Support 
Services for Wonfieru Displaced Horrvimakeps and Overcoming Sex.Biaa. ^ Each 
category is followed by some identifiable behavioral characteristics commonly 
exhibited by students with such impairments.^*^ Such information is important in 
helping the vocational instructor identify students with specia» needs previously 
undetected. For more specific information, refer to the three footnoted 
documents. 



1. MENTALLY RETARDED: The level of in«>ntal development is impai.ed to 
the extent that the individual is unable to benettc trom the regular 
vocational education program and requires special services. Typical 
characteristics that a mentally retarded individual may « xhibit include: • 

• immature or impulsive behavior. 

• behavior inconsistent with chronological age. 

• short attention spano-does not complete tasks. 

• easily distracted->con8tantly looks arot^d the room. 

• poor motor ability— trips over things, w\^ks awkwardly. 

• short memory retention. 

• poor language developmer«t-~u8es short, unfinished sentences. 



2. HARD OF HEARING: The individual suffsrs . rom defective heannq i^o th»» 
extent that one or more special services are ro(]utreQ. 



State Department cf Education, Bureau of VIAE, Charleston, W.V., r>77. 

Vocational Education for Students with Special Needs-- A Te^r^H ^^''? 
Hanctoook , ^yra Altfest, ed. Department of Vocational Education. Coloi.«<io 
State University, Fort Collins, Col., June 1975, pp. 7-14. 

' Guidance Counseling and Support Services for High School Students wf^ 
Phyctcal Disabilities. Technical Education Research Center, CamhridtiP, m" , 
1977, revised 1978, 



* DETAF: The indivtdual*8 sense of hearing Is non-functional for classroom 
i purposes, unu the pupil is triable to hear connected language with or 

without amplification* Ori& or more special services are required. 

Observable characteristics which an individual with an auditory disability 
*may commonly exhibit include:^ « 

t giving inappropriate or wrong answers to simple questions^ 

• understanding better at a one-to-one level than at usual classroom 
distances. 

• inability to follow oral directions (frequently asi<ing for instructions to be 
repeated). 

t talking too loydly or too softly. 

• easily distracted by npise; may respond to every noise. 

• inability^to distinguisp between backgrotjnd noise and teaching sounds. 

• hyperactivity— greater motor activity than other students. 

• inability to localize the direction of a sound (may look around room ran- 
domly for the source of a sound). 

• inabilitv to distinguish (between sin^iar-sounding words (e.g., map-nap, 
pin-pen;. 

• appearance of being very attentive when verbal instructions are given- 
strains to "see" whbt is being'said. 

: • inability to rerr.ember what has been disrussed in class. 

• constantly inattentive, especially w» jn auditory .activities are taking 
• .ace- 

» asking to have words or questions rep ;d often. 

• asking "What?" frequently. 

• inCibility to hear in a group. 

• frowning or straining forward when addressed. • *'* 

• holding head in a peculiar position when spoken to or turninQ one ear to 
speaker. 

• deformity or swelling in or about the ears, discharge from ears, or often 
having earaches or colds. 

• becoming very tense during periods requi;ting listening. 



, SPEtCH IMPAIRED: The individual experiences pronounced orqanic or 
functional speech diaprders which cause moderate to severe interference m 
oral communication. Common characteristics of speech- impaired indi- 
viduals are:' 

• 5«peech so different from others that it is uunteUiqib'le and mlorferes 
With communication* 

t unusually slow or rapid speech, f 

t speech characterized by substitutions, on ssmrjs, additions, or distortions 
of speech sounds. 

• St lit terinq* -repetition of initial sounds, syllables, or entire words. 



VISUALLY HANDICA-PPED: This includes individuals with impaired vision 
88 well as the Mind. Some common characteristics of individuals itho are 
visually handicapped include;^ * 

• sensitivity to bright lights. 

• inattentiveness to visual objects or tasks such as looking at pictures. 

• awkwardness in activities requiring hand-eye coordination e.g., hammer- 
ing u r^il, welding). 

t looking up often when copying from a distance. 

• avoidance of close desk work. 

• holding book too close; bending over paper when writing. 

• inability to follow written . directions but ability to follow verbal 
instructions. - 

t limited attention span for visual tasks. • 

• frequently forgetting things seen, 

• inability to evaluate visual phenomena. 

• easily difttracted by surrouf>ding activities. 

• <i»ntorting face; blinking and squinting excessively. 

• tilting head, thrusting head forward. 

• rubbing eyes frequently. 

• complaining of headaches, di22iness, fatigue. 

• moving eyes excessively and4nappropriately. 

• difficulty in following a moving object smoothly with eyes. 

• repeating or omitting words when feading; confusing words that look 
alike. 

• clumsiness— banging into things. 

• confusing foreground and background. 

0»<THOi>El)ICALLY IMPAlKEf>. The individual has moderately to severely 
impaired physical capo? ^m?3 in the normal oducatuinat environments 
(ieneral characteri^^tics may include:- 

• absence of a limb* 

• presence of a Ump. . ^ . v 

• slow movement beca jse of painful infections in joutts. ^ 

• tack of motor control. 

• difficulty in drawing and wnfim). 

• dislike of physical education classes. 

• unumml pencil grasp* 

• slowness in finishing written work. 

• very heavy, very small, or very lartje wntin<). 
a Hleqible handwriting or tremor. 

• difficulty in organizing work on paper it^rnmps work int<; nru* corner, 
draws along one e()fje^ doesn*f est|ihlish any patterns 

• poor physical fitness. 

• ni?ed of support when stafidi^c) loarv: .ujair^nt the t){;i< ktitiard, iler»k» t^hair*. 

• tripping or bumping into thin(}n. 

• rx) (fc»finite haiul preference. 
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7. SEWOUSLY. EWOTIONALLY DISTURBED: The * individual's behavior is 
Inappropriate to the point that it distracts and/or disrupts normal 
ciassiroom activity. Professional certification must substantiate the 
hanmcap. Individuals vtbo are seriously emotionally Impaired may exhibit 
the following characteristics:^ 

• unusually Intense (anxious, frowning). ^ 
t easily frustrated. 

• overly sensitive to criticism; negative seif-lnmge. 

• shaky and nervous; explosive. 

• demanding of attention. 

• overly self-crltlcal. 

• Imagining peer and/or teacher persecution. 

• repeate{l dlsri^itlon of classroom. 

• non-particlpatlon In activities. 

• Inappropriate or Immaturel behavior under normal conditions. 

0 inability to evaluate personal behavior In terms of the consequences It 
has for others or self. 

• extreme and frequent unhapplness and depression. 



8. .LEARNING DISABLED: The individual has a moderate to severe disorder 
In orte or more of the basic neurological processes Involved in understanding 
or using spol<en or written l«iguage. Professional certification must 
si^stanttate the handicap. . 

Observable character 1st itfb relate to disorders In listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or simple computing. Learning disabled 
conditions have been referenced as the following: perceptual handicaps, 
brain Injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
aphasia. 2 The category does not include learning problems related to gross 
impairment of basic sensory organs (e.g., visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps). 



9. OTHER HEALTH IMP?^IRED: The Individual suffers from some 
physiological or psychological condition nut Included in V > above 
categories. The multiple Nmdicapped are included In this catecjory. The, 
individual receiver one or more special services even though able to 
continue in the regular ochool program. 

Characteristics are often the result of chronic health problems such as 
heart' disease, rheufnatic fever, hemophilia, epilepsy, tuberculosis, 
nephritis, infectious monooocleosis, asthma, leukemia, and diabetes.^ 
General characteristics include frequent absence and the appearance of 
poor health. 
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IDENTFYING THE C:VaDVANTAGE:Q 



Categories ang Definitions ^ ' ^ 

—7 .... . . 

The basrt: criterion for identification of a disadvantaged person to participate in 
a vocational education program is the individual student's inability to 8uccc?£d in 
a voc6tional program without special assistance or services. The determination 
of 'Mnability to succeed in vocational education programs" is not a simple matter 
and may.vi/ell vary by instructional program. The identification of the dis* 
advantaged must be substantiated to the point that individuals so identified 
would not or could not succeeo in a vocational education program without 
assistance. Knowledge of the "reasons" or causes for the situation are relevant 
only to assisting in overcoming the effect of disadvantagement* Remedial 
actions or programs- must be designed to treat the effects of being disadvantaged 
and not the cause* 

The following set of categories and definitions of the disadvantaged is designed 
to include all persons who cannot or are not succeeding in a regular vocational 
education program* For this reason^ one or more special services may be 
provided to ^he student to maximize the likelihood that the student will 
successfully complete a vocational education program* All categories are 
desigr^d to allow identification by a placement committee cr other appropriate 
personn* 



L ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED: These persons are not succeeding or 
cannot succeed in vociitiondl education programs because they lack reading 
and writing skills, lack mathematical skills, or perform below grade lev^L 

a. Reading and Writing Deficiency — Persons who are experiencing 
sufficient difficulty with reading and writing to significantly reduce 
their capacity to learn. Persons in this cat^ory may have one or more 
of the following characteristics: poor reading ability and limited 
formal vocabulary, inability to read well enough to compete 
^effectively with their peers, serious reading difficulties (possible 
i literacy), and comprehensive inabilities. 



^ Grant Guidelines for: Disadvantaged, Handicapped, Support Services for 
Women, Displaced Homemakers and Overcoming Sex Bias. State J)opartment of 
Iciucation, f3ureau of VIAE, Charleston, W.V., 1977. 
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. (1) English is secondary language— Persc;^ whose reading deficiency 
can be treated by Englleh as a foreign langiiaje. 

* ♦ • » 

'(2) English Is primary Ivnguage—Persons whose reading deficiency 
can be treated best by programs designed to increase reading 
proficiency. - 

b. Computational Deficiency« «Per8ons whose educational backgromd In 
mathematics is not adequate to perform at the level required by ..the 
vocational education program. Pev^ons in this categor/ may have one 
or more of the foilowing characteristicst serious computational 
difficulties, and insuffioient computational skill to compete effec- 
tively with, their pee.rs. 

c. Performance Below Grade Level* -Thls person may have two or more 
educational deficiencies, none of which is principally respon^ble for 
the inability to succeed. Persons in this (category may have one or 
more of the following characteristicst low achievement scores, poor 
attendance record, school dropout, and potential school dropout. 



ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGE-MEANS: 



a. Family Income is at or below national poverty level (counselors/ 
vocational directors in the school should have this Information 
available); 

b. Participant or parent(8) or guardian of the participant is 'jnemployed; 

c. Participation or parent of participant is recipient of public assistance; 
or 



d. r cipant is institutionalized or under State guardianship. 



INITIATING A REFERrtAL 

0 

If the vocational tnstruttor suspects a student of pQtentiatly having special 
needs, the instructor can initialTe a referral by filting out the referral form us^d 
in the instructor's particular program. This for-r identifies specific observations 
and documents masons for referral, and sNauld be forwarded to the program 
director, gulctence counselor, or other individual designated to receive such 
forms. It is helpful to talk to the student, the parents, and oChe** instructors and 
staff working with the student to better document the problem relating to the 
potential identification of special needs. 




SCREENING 



Screening is the ,>roce98 which determines what specific problems are making the 
student unable to succeed and whether the student neecto additional assessment. 
The process is set of piarttcularly prescribed procedures established by the state 
or the county. The student's referral informatioyi and information from the 
student's past records and test scores are reviewed by a screening committee. 
The voc&tionnl instructor who asked for the- referral may be contacted for 
further information and explanation ^out the student's perceived problem, in 
addition to other school staff, and personnel who have worked with the student. 
The student's family and isocial history is reviewed. If it is determined that 
additional information is necessary, the student is recommended for further 
assessment/evaluation. If the student is handicapped, tN} completion of the 
Total Service Plan portion of the lEP is necessary (unless completed prior to 
entry into the vocational program). 



VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 



Vocational assessment determines the referrecj udenl*3 opociftc strengths and 
weaknesses in terms of vocational potcntiol. Tnis information helps not only 
school personnel but the student as well, by showing the student what abilitios 
tJie student has and what might be ap(iropriate vocational areas. Vocational 
assessment determines the student's readiness for vocattonol training. Pre- 
vocational exploration programs accomplish much of this. 

Vocational assessment may bo conducted within the school or, whore appropriate, 
at outside facilities if specific equtpment/matt»riQl8yforilitu»s are require'l, and 
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should be conducted by quatifted personnel trained specifically in assess, 
t/evaiuation techniques, For example, counties can purchase vocational 
esfment services from Community sheltered workshops.. Diagnostic 
evaluations are conducted by qualified professionals inriudinq medical and health 
personnel, vocational rehabilitation counselors, psychologists, social workers, 
psyc^j^atrists, and others. Such evaluations determiiSe any physical limitations on 
tttr student's ability to. succeed in particular vocational areas; review 
psychological data on the stijdent's behavior, attitude, and interests; review past 
student records, and specific Infortnatlon from past instructors for infbrmatipn on 
the student's learning style, current academic level, etc.; and analy/e the social, 
.personal, and work behaviors identified through these record reviews, p>rsonal 
interviews, and ot>servation8 of. work samples conducted by vocational evaluators. 

Vocational assetsmttnts determine the student's vocational skillsj aptitudes, and 
potential in a nunibfer of different vocational areas. Generally, they are 
rondur^pd by quali ^ieo' vocational evaluators. The vocational instructor's 
involvement remains nostly within the classroom, observing the student in actual 
classroom situations. 

When assessing a special needs student, the following preparations are recom- 
mended: 



for* Voi\itionui 



Check test instruments md materials to ensure that they 
are not racially or culturally stereotyped, or role or sex 
biased. < 

Modify instruments and materiatsi whether commercioliy 
or locally developedt so that the aCudent w U be abie to 
perform as well as possible despite a handicap or 
disadvanta^t unless that is the specific function of the 
evatuattbn instrument. This includes administering on 
evaluation in a student^s native tanguaqe if appropriate. 
(Specific techniquea for mcdtfyinq malerialSi equipment^ 
and facilities^ applicable to vocational assessment 
instruments and facilities^ are discussed in Section IK) 



• tviake physical alleratiorts in testinq fnnhlies >^T pquip- 
ment used for testing to accommodate « sfw^rifir 
handicappinq condition* ' 



• {)m criterion-referenced t^vatuatton instrumentfj so Ih^t 
Xt)o 5tudent*s abilitifvi are assessed in relation to t»H» 
abilities required by the vocahon to be pursued* 



* 

In conducting vocational assessfiients of a special needs- student, the vocational 
instructor must observe and record student attitudes, behavior, and per for- 
mance* Evaluations may be based* on performance or quality of a product 
produced, whic>)ever is more applicable. Suggested instruments include writteti 
or oral tests, questionnaires, or variations of -checklists. 



N 

PRESCRIPTION 

Results of student assessments will be compiled and reviewed by a 
multidisciplinary team consisting of a combination of the student's instructors 
(including vocational), school administrators, medical and health personnel, 
guidance counselors, parents, and the otudent (whert* .appropriate). The 
vocational instructor will report observations of the student's work behavior, 
vocational aptitudes, interest, end potential as observed in that instructor's 
vocational classroom. 

Tlie team determines whether the student has special fieods; if the student is 
identified as handicapped, an indlvi dualized education program (lEP) is developed 
im the student. The lEP includes: 



• a statement of the stutlent's present levels of educational perfor»nanrr; 

• a statement of annual goals, includuv) short-term instructional objective?; 

• a statement of Itie specific special education and nupporlive services to 
be pro»Mde<l; 

• the e^tcr>t to which the student w«U bo ablr» to partir.iputo jn r»>qulaf 
education progran^s; — 

• pro}ected datfs for initiation of aervicfa and thr nntiripatpd (Juration uf 
services; 

• st hrcJtiU* for t}ptf*rnuMtfuj, ;it \f*mt or» an afviuiil l)a!U*-;» wh^thtM tfw 



ntiitJrnin, thnr or tho ^r»** of a 'iioul.ir i*r»M;t riiifux), rv r#*/-(irtutM»n.lM4j, 




The vocational instructor partlcipatet in the development of long- and 
8hort>term instrucUdnal obiectlves for the studont in that instructor's vocational 
course, and assists the muUidisCiplinary team ih determining what supportive-, 
services 9re required for the student to succeed in that classroom. 

Students receiving supportive services must be reevah<ated on a regular basis 
during the school year to determine whether the student continues to need 
supportive servicet^ in a particular Ctass* The vocational instructor niust period- 
icaliy evaluate the student's progress on short-term instructional objectives in 
that vocational classroom to determine how the student is proceeding and 
whether supportive services are no longer required or need to be revised* If at 
any point during the school year it is .documented that the student can succeed in 
that class without the assistance of supportive services, t)espite a handicap or 
disadvantage,, the student is no longer considered to have special needs in that 
class and Is no longer provirted supportive services in that class. 

A student may, therefore, be identified as having special needs in only certain 
classes and not in others, and may only remain identified as such until the 
student no longer i-equires supportive services to succeed in a regular program 
despite the handicap or disadvantage. 



COORDINATION OF SERVICES 



The success of an lEP or prescription and its Vocatfonal compone nt wet <^8 
heavily on the coordination of alt the in-school and outwde services involved in 
ihc student's education. Students' special needs must be met through the 
coordinated efforts of vocational educition, special educatio'i, and vocational 
rehabilitation, and federal, state, and private organizations wherever, possible. 

The vocational instructor has a critical role in preparing a special needs <itudent 
for employment, but cannot best serve the individual student without the 
assistance of and coordination with other in- and out-of-school persons, ea 'h of 
/hom provides m essential element in the student's total vocational education. 
Since each of these individuals is striving for the same goal-that of hi'lpinq the 
special needs student succeed in a n gular vocationtv» classroom*- rfur'linat ion 
among them is essential tc maximize the student's overall success, i ir exa.nple, 
the vocational j.-wtructor coordinates with the reading specialist so that the 
3ludehi improves reading skills using written materials from the vocational 
classroom. The special education irwtructor obtains information from ti.e 
vocHliofiai instructor so that the student is tutored on mathematics skills needed 
m the vocational classroom. Just as the lEP is developed as a team effort, it 
must be implemer.ied in the same manner. 



* • 

PKDCEDURES FOR DELIVERING 
SUPPOHTP L SfJRVlCES 




SECTION II ' 

Instructional Supportive Services and the 
Role if the Vocational Instructor 



In order to give otudents identified as having special needs the opporttxiity to 
succeed in a vocational course* instructional supportive services, provided both in 
and out of the regular vocaitonal classroom, may be required and will be 
specified in the students' lEP or prescription. Remedial support can be provided 
through specialized instruction from a variety of personnel, a? well as through 
tt)e use of modified materials, facilities, and equipment. 

Both the special needs student and the vocational instructor can benefit from 
instructional supportive services. Suf)port personnel can provide support directly 
to the 8*'udent, as well as prepare and assist the instructor in meeting the 
student's special needs. 



1N»CLASS INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



^t^ddents can receive a variety of supportive services without leaving the voca- 
tiom^l classroom or laboratory. Supportive services may come directly from the 
vocanonal instructor, through the use of special or modified materials, 
equipment, and facilities, and from special support personnel who come into the 
classroom to work with the student. 

Special needs students may have deficiencies which keep them from succeeding 
in the regular classroom and deny them the ability to keep up with the rest of the 
class. Their weaknesses can be in reading, mathematics, and related academic 
skills, or they can result from a poor information base, mobility problems, or any 
o^ *he m^y types of specific handicaps. Behavioral or emotional problems can 
also interfere with a student's attempt to learn in the classroom setting. In many 
cases vocational instructors can call upon school personnel for help, or on their 
own can modify the existing learning environment, the materials, equipment, or 
facilities. 



PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Many school personnel and students, as well as people outside the public 
school system, have specific competencies to assist special needs students and 
their vocational instructors within the vocational classroom. This assistance can 
take the form of additional supervision, instruction, remediation, and evaluation. 



In-cla88 support personnel, including tutors and additional instructional staff, 
must possess* specific compe.tencies, including) 



Pvofeo8idruxt • understanding and ability to work wkh the individual student 
Competen&tea with regard to the student's capabilities as well as the 
Required student's limitations or special needs. 

r' 

• adequate knowledge of specific- content areas in which the 
student needs remediation or hands-on instruction. 



Following are four recommended types of in-class support personnel. 



Support Teachers? 



• provide additional supervision, instruction, remediation, 
hands-on experience, and evaluation within a single class- 
room or across classrooms. 

« 

• provide special assistance to students during class, lab, or 
during other available time. 



• certified vocational instructors 

• special education staff 



Support 
Funotiona 



Suggested 
Personnel 



Tutors: 



Support • provide additional si4>er vision, instruction, remediation, 

Punotiom hands-on experience, and evaluation. 

• assist students during regularly scheduled class or lab time, 
before or after the program's time block, or during the stu- 
dents' free time. 

• serve as readers, interpreters, etc. 



Suggested 
Tersormvl 



• vocational instructors 

• vocational speciral needs tutors 

• special services/ education staff 
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• remedial reading teachers 

• academic teachers 

t resource room specialists 

• outside/community volunteers 

• vocational youth organizations 

• teacher aides 

• trade advi >ory committee members 

• retired teachers 
» • senior citizens 

• student teachers (vocational* special educatipn, ocademtc 
areas) 

• Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) employees 

• vocational students 



Lab Assistants; 



• take responsibility f^r I'outine lab maintenance and provide 
instructor-release time. 

• provide one-to-one or small-group instruction with ep<'rifir 
.ourse material* 

• work during regular class or shop hours, by special arrange 
ment, or before or after school hours. 



• teacher aides 

• CETA employees 

• vocational, students 



Student Aidest 

• aid student in mobility functions. 

• assiat in communication functions* 

% assist during regularly scheduled class end lab tim»»s. 



• work<*study students 

• students on independent course contracts 

• vocational students 
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INSTRUCTfONAL MODIFICATIONS 



The ability of handicapped v.d disadvantaged students to succeed in the 
vocational program and to' attiiio the annual goals and specific objectives as 
defined by the lEP or the prescription may be restricted by inappropriate 
vocational program components. Selectiorw of course objectives may be made 
and modifications may be made in eval. jtion strategies, curriculum materials, 
teaching methods, and equipment and fat ilitles in order to accommodate t\v> 
student's special needs and, therefore, to provide the student with, the best 
possible opportunity to experience success. The vocational instructor can and 
should utilize school personnel to act as a cooperative resource group to help 
make these instructional modifications. 



Selection of Course Objectives 

The development of the individualized education program (lEP) for individual 
prescription for disadvantaged students) includes the prescription of long-range 
annual goals selected as part of the individualized, comimtency-based program of 
instruction for the special needs student. It is the responsibility of the 
vocational instructor to estliblish the short-term, daily and weekly instructional 
objectives for the student. It is important for the vocational instructor to 
recognize that comp^tanc^-based instruction is designed to meet individual 
needs. In selecting course objectives and developing daily objectives, the 
following considerations may be helpful: 



• for hondjcoppod 9tudt»nts: The UP nporjfips tN.* course 
ohjpctives. 



Also, in jplpctmq t.tnjrse «)hn>«^tiv<-s or <1<s.«iOf>jf.(j xUu> 
oh)nrtiv»*a the uistructor wish to: 



• rof>;sKler uvA also ask tN> {tutJef^t thi-if q.n»st»ot>9; 

" What ctmipptoDtMi's does trw ittjijent feel rnp.ihif' (?f 
otitaihifHj* 



• For di8ad\<ant8tjed students; The vocational instructor 
selects* on an individual basis> course obiecttves whuh 
provide realistic, obtairtable student competencies. 
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- Whail competencies are required of the skill ares being 
lau^ht? 

" What competencies can the student feel capable of 
f^asterlng in the skttl area? 

• Discuss with the individual student the competencies to be 
mastered by the stident during the course. 



Teaching Strategies and Evaluation Procedures ^ 

The teaching and evaluation strategies employed by the vocational instructor 
should be appropriate to the student's special learning needs, the subject arcia, 
and the goal of student attair-ment of competencies or skills. When selectiig 
appropriate teaching and evaluation strategies,' the vocational Instructs must 
remember that group^ centered lnstructlo;» does not vtork with equal efficiency 
for all students, that some students learn faster by watching and doing than by 
reading or listening, and that special needs students should have the opportunity 
to attain competencies at their own rate. In additino, strategies for ongoing 
evaluation should ehable the special needs student to perform to the best of the 
student's uhtlity despite a handicap or disadvantage. 

The evaluation process is based on pre-established standards of attainment, or 
competency levels, and not by comparisons , wUh the performance of other 
students. Competencies should be evaluated at pre-determtned intervals. 

Below IS a Ust of traditional and .qon- traditional methods of teaching and 
evaluation which can be effective for special needs students. It should be 
recogpued, however, that these strategies have been selected as instruments to 
make the vocational instructor's leaching easier and more effective for special 
needs students, and do not create any more work than strategies used with 
non-special needs students. RocommendeU teaching strategies for special neefto 
ntudents inciude: 



j.,,,.,^,.,. ^ ; « fitep-by-9lep sequenced jmUurtiof) 

• field tr:ps 

• changes in edixrotiwai n-jodia 

• games 

• role-piayinq 

• individual projects 
a small group projerfs 

• assembl; prodtiction 
a «udiovi9u«l matenuln 
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• vlaiu by resource people, experts, tradesmen, craftsmen 

change In personnel f « lectures and demonstrations 
e teat^ing aides 

e self-paced individualized program materials 
e community projects 
e live work 
e practice woric 

e cooperative education or worlc-study 
e peer instruction 



» Recommen<ted evaluation techniques for special needs students include; 

Heacmnended e performance tests 
Evaluation e work samples 
Trohniquea e. live work 

e self-paced, pro^ammed material 

e oral quizzes 

e evaluation by personnel other than the course instructor 



Cxirriculum Materials 



Curriculum materiais for vocntional courses often include commercial texts and 
workbooks that unfairly challenge slow or non-readers and students with poor 
academic skills or low information, bases. Recently, commercial sources of 
materials designed specifically for academically deficient or reading- 
handicapped students have greatly Increased. Materials include texts, booklets, 
games, and audiovisual materials ranging from specific topics to complete, 
packaged curricula. Existing curriculum materials or materials being considered 
for purchase mu9t be evaluated to determine their appropriateness to each 
individual student's special needs, and selected or modified as required. 
Curriculum and other instructional materials are available in school esource 
centers or through the State's materiais resource center: Cedar Lakes 
C urriculum Laboratory, 



The reading level of written materials (course text» 
workbook, etc.- cai^ be assessed by usinq commercially 
available worksheets (?ee Appendix). 



• Materials must tie ch<»cke<1 to eliminate 5<»x ruio stcreo- 
typinq. 
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• Audiovisual materials can 8u|H>lement or substitute for the 
course text. % 

• The text can be "edited" to minimize the amount of reading 
and to stress the major topics. 

• Job Sheets, Information sheets, blueprints, and sample 
materials ran substitute for text assignments. 

• WrUten materials can be modified through the use of 
enlarged-type texU, vocabulaiy lists, simplified language, 
subject outlines, flash cards, and games. 



Technological Aids, Equipment and Facilities 

t 

When not appropriate for special needs students, equipment can be adapted to 
enable special needs stuc* ^nts to function successfully In the lab setting. The 
vocat onal instructor has several concerns when planning to use the classroom 
and particularly the lab setting for teaching competencies. Many technological 
aids and devices have been developed and are available to facilitate the 
performance of vocational activities by handicapped Individuals. These aids and 
devices range from simple, homemade implements to sophisticated, expensive 
commercial products. Examples are provided at the end of this section. 



in trrms of accidents involving equipment, there is no evidence to support the 
contention that special needs students are more accident-prone than other 
students. With the exception of special modifications for physically handicapped, 
visually impaired, or hearing impaired learners, the lab teacher need only follow 
the same safety program of conscientious Inboratory maintenance, proper 
instruction, and careful supervision normally conducted in the classroom. Safely 
considerations sfwuld* not inhibit the access of sptcial needs students to trade 
skill areas. 



The lab setting must be approached as a learnirjq er vironment. and the facility 
and its equipment can he modified as can any other teaching device. Alterations 
or special acquisitions made for a special needs student may upgrade the learning 
environment for many students. Examples of modifications and technological 
aids and devices include: 
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Beoomended • Paint color codes for safety on floors, walls, and equipment. 

Modifioatione " 



Aide and 
Deuioea 



V f 



a M8rt< exits, dangerous materials, fire extinguishers, and 
other hazards with appropriate si^ns. 

a Provide lavatories and locker rooms for both men and 
women. * 

c 

a Add warning lights or bells where appropriate to facilities 
and equipment. - 

a Adapt height or width of tables, desks, pr other equipment. 

• Modify controls on equipment (etga^ switches on machines) 
for physically handicafq>ed students^ 

• Provide a mouthstick (for a student who is quadriplegic) to 
operate w electronic calculator or to tuirn tYie pages of a 



• Place .\ template over the typewriter keyboard to help a 
student Jirith impaired coordination to avoid depressing the 
wrong keys% 

• Attach a wooden or plastic armrftst to the front of a 
typewriter to support the nands of a typist with muscular 
weakness. 



• Secure the OPTACON instrument wJTich enables a person 
who is blind to read regular print. Tiny ekctronicotly 
activated bristles foi • ?he ^rhape of the letter or number^ 
The reader receives the message by placing the mdex 
finger over the bristles. One of the vocations m which the 
OPTACON is being used by blind persons is computer 
programming. 

• f^rovide an electric skillet with temperature rcadmqs m 
DraiUe for blind students twnemaking courses. 
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• For 0 student Who i» unable to reach f tr anough to place 
the paper in a typewrlteri tmtall a la?y eusan n«xier ^he 

>^ypa¥rrttar. The ttudent can then rotate the' typewriter and 
jiitert the paper from. the i>ack. ' 

.a Modify a hand fodi for a student with an artificial arm by 
welding a tMit to the tool. The tool can then be attached 
to the artificial arm. 

•« . 

^ Provide swivel-mounteu magnifying glasses with lights for 
visually Impaired students In radio«televisioft repair worlc. 

a. Provide a talldng calculator for blind students which 
handles all four basic functions, plus floating constant, 
movable decimal, and roots and percentages. 



Programming 

Since the special needs student has the right to complete a vocational program, 
the tradiMonat closed entranceHixit sdiedule may have to be modified. 
Lilrowise, in competency^based Instruction the stress Is on the attainmef)t of 
Identified competencies, not the time requited to master those siciKs. In short, 
the vocational instructor and support staff may need to provide additional, 
intensive teaching time in order to help the student attain the goals determined 
by the ICP or prescription* rollowing are three recommended programming 
modifications: 



Timet 



Heiforrtended 
Modi fumti ana 



• TN» special needs student may need exlcndecj lime tn q 
epeqffic course<^>for example: 



1) / by the addition of wiother 9emesler*8 or year's 
enrollment in the same course, or 

2) by attendifig concurrently two different sections of the 
samoi coarse for the standard enrollment lime. 

• Si^port staff could supervise the student in addition to the 
regular class/lab schedule (see "In-Ciass Inslntt ttonai Sup* 
portive Services"). 
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• Jha special needs student could be hire J during efter-daas 
horn as a ia^ alde^ fulfilling regular duties and reinforcing 
^tf^ ttitM^^jCiim^m/Uib reaming experience (worl^- 
study, Mt^torl9a7UbaI«, GCTA posltlan|. 



Schedules 



'Beoofmended 
Hodifiaatione 



m Open entrance/exit from vocational courses based upon 
student progreslu 



e Extension of the school day into afternoons, evenings* 
weelcends, and summers (adult education, Ce TA training, 
specrat projdcts). 



Hecamended 
Modifiaationa 



' eacher-to-Pupil K itip t 

e Use a second certified teacher within the clsQsroom. 

a Use tutors, aides, or support staff to split cootroi of the 
class and upgrade teacher effectiveness (see "Personnel 
Services** section). 

e Contract itinerant and consultant services to provide im- 
t»rl»ved teacher-to-pupii ratio. 

• Plan teaching strategies to incorporate smell -group 
instruction. 

e Hire e work-study student to tutor the special needs stu- 
dent on a temporary basis. 



Grant haif-day release to vocational staff, lab assistant, or 
tutor cO assist the student on a regular basts. 



In any given attempt to support a npecial rieeds student, one ur more indivKJuol^ 
may serve as resource persons. The competencies needc ' b\ this group inciudo: 



4 
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• the knowledge that most special needs students can be 
trained to have productive roles in society and can perform 
in school and on the job as well as studenu without special 
needs* 



• a general understanding of the special, problems encoiin- 
tered by handicapped and disadvantaged students and a 
positive attitude toward working with these students. 



• a working knowledge of specific handicap9 and disadvan- 
ta^s m6 how they may affect a student's ability to 
succeed in the vocatlonar classroom aids in determining 
what modifications within the regular program must be 
made to cofftpensate for a student^s disability. 

• the ability to create appropriate modifications t v restruc- 
turing materials, facilities, equipment, teaching strategies, 
schedules, and traditional,^large>group instruction. 



• a commitment from staff to pool individual competencies, 
identif /, special problems, and design a learning program 
that of f ers ttie individual special needs ^student the oppor- 
tunity to succeed In a regular vocational program. 



Persons who may possess one or more of the above competenciea include: 



for *'!ak{tuj 
Apifropinatt! 



• course instructor 

• department chairperson 

• lab assistant 

• vocationaUspecial needs personnel 
a instructional resource center staff 

• libnary staff 

• curriculum specialist 

• tutor/aide 

• students 

• learning specialists 

• vocational guidance rounstflor 

• volunteers 

• vocational rehabiittation staff 
e private agencies' staff 
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• coUege/univerjiUy staff 

• state department vocational staff 



V 



(See the Appendix for suggested sources on making instructional modifications.) 



OUT>Or>CLASS INSTHUCTtONAL SUPPOBiriVE SERVICES 



In many cases, special needs students may require supportive services that are 
best provided in a learning situation outside the vocational classroom and 
administered by special support personnel. A number of remedlatfon services arp 
available to upgrade the skills of special needs students so that they may have an 
equal opporti«>ity to acquire vocational competencies. Problem areas Include (1) 
speech and language, (2) reading; (3) related academic v>fork, and (4) specific 
physical handicaps. 



PER50NNE SERVICES 



Personnel trained in specific areas are available outside the classrooon to work 
with students to remediate specific learning problems. 



Speech and 



Students with speech and language problems must tie given appropriate r distance 
to help them communicate adequately in vocational classes and on the , b. This 
service should be initiated by the speech and language specialists with ifollow-up 
remediation by various support personnel. 




• The ability to help students compensate for specific speech/ 
language problems and to emphasize communicattor^ in voca- 
tional and work settings. 




• speech pathologists and therapists 

• audiologists 

• vocational resource staff 
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• vocational special needs staff 

a regular academic/special education staff 

a peer tutoi^ 

a parents 

a voliffiteers 

a senior citizens 

a selected special aides 

a English- as-a-second-language tutors 



Related Academics 

Spectal neads students must be provided with appropriate related academic 
support in order to succeed in their vocational courses. A lacic of sl<llls in 
mathematics and Eng.'lsh or an inadequate information base will handicap many 
studenU and undermine their efforU to gain competencies in the vocational 
.:iassroom. 



Vrofcsional 
Competenoiee 



The ability to wort< with the vocational instructor and to 
relate academic material to vocational coursewort<. 



Pe r*8<yn>xe I 



a academic resource/special education staff 

a vocational resource room staff 

a vocational special needs staff 

a academic staff 

a peer tutors 

a parents 

a voiunteere 

a selected 8pec;al aides 



Reading ^ 

Perhaps the moat common academic weakness is reading. Special needs students 
must be provided with the necessary instruction to develop adenuate reading 
skiiis to enable them to succeed in their vocational programs. 



rr<-*VaoU'n,il a The ability to diagnose reading levels, plan and administer 
'\rniet^n<.n*'p remedial* programs, and help vocational instructors modify 

their instriictional materials and tests. 
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Huggeated % regular English course instructors 

Peradnnet • special English course instructors (Practical English, Busi- 

ness English, etc*) ^ 
• remedial reading staff 
% learning disabilities staff 
e vocational special needs tutors 
e special reading project staff < 
e instructional resource center staff 
e parents 
a volunteers 
a student tutors 



Physical and Behavioral Handicap s 

Supfcortive services are provided for special needs students with physical or 
behavioral handicaps to enable these students to participate in regular vocational 
programs. 



Profeaeioml 
''ompetenoiea 



• The ability to diagnose and prescribe for each handicapping 
condition. 



• school doctor 

e school psychologist/psychiatrist 
y a school nurse 

e occupational therapist 
e physical therapist 
e audiologist 
e deaf interpreter 

• oneoon- one tutorial aide 



Supportive services outside the vocational classroom require some additional 
materials, equipment, and facilities, and may include; 



'■!'tC4-H i.'ij, • appropriate office space 

*V\7* • reading laboratory 

F: « instructional resource center 

e appropriate/modified instructional materials 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 



In many vocational centers and a Tiprehensive high schools, Instructional 
resource centers have been created as additional resources for providing related 
services necessary for special needs vocational students to participate in regular 
programs, A resource center provides individualized instruction when the class- 
room instructor cannot. 

If remediation of a specific problem Is taking too much of an Instructor's time In 
the classroom, or if the problem is not being solved In the classroom, students 
can be referred to a resQurce center for Individualized Instruction for a specific 
skill problem related to one or more specific course objectives. Other outsi'de 
assistance for the student in mathematics, reading, and writing as they pertain to 
a specific vocational area should flr«t be sought. The vocational Instructor 
should learn and understand how the resource center's services relate to the lEP. 
If a special needs student Is. sent to the center for assistance, it Is with specific 
input about the problem^and guidance from the vocational instructor to resource 
center personnel, Thus,^80urce center staff focus directly on a well-identified 
and specific learning problem or deficiency. 

Students can use the center as a substitute for vocational classroom and lab 
time; they can attend the center for a portion of that regularly scheduled time; 
or students can use the center to replace study or free school time. The intent is 
to increase student motivation and learning and to lower chances of becoming a 
dropout. 

Generally, special needs students are pre-screened and scheduled into the center 
by the vocational instructor. Other referral sources include vocational guidance 
counselors, pre- vocational instructors, and special education staff. For special 
needs students with an lEP or a prescription, their plan may list the resource 
center as a supportive service, define the student's deficiencies, and provide 
specific written instructions regarding the center's remedial role. 

Students work independently or with the resource center staff, using all types of 
media. The individual student's progress is monitored and evaluated until the 
deficiency has been remediated to the extent possible. Some students will use 
the center's help on a short-term, one-shot basis; others will return a number of 
times; still others may require continuous support. 

The instructional resource center, depending upon its staff, budget, and allotted 
space and equipment, can serve many different functions-all aimed at 
supporting individual students and upgrading the overall quality of the vocational 
program: 
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Funotions % vocational library for special needs students and related staff 

• center for vocational special needs resources— materials, 
testing, tutorinig 

• programmed materials center 

• preparatory instruct^.on for vocational classes 

• remedial learning center for academic skills 

• curriculum materials development center 

• integral part-time classroom for individualized vocational 
courses 

• job/career exploration center 

• vocational program exploration center for pre-vocational 
* students 

• guidance/placement office library 



The physical components of resource centers range from a mo^st room with 
minimal equipment to complex, library-size layouts with a rMmEeF~ Df auditK ^ 
visual-equipped carrels. -' ' * ■ 



MateHate, • The facility must have adequate room to accommodate 

Equipment, . several study carrels, an audiovisual unit, tables, chairs, and 
FaoilitieB storage shelves. 

• A library of appropriate written and audiovisual materials 
can be collected either through the purchase of commercial 
products (see Appendix) or through teacher-made materials. 



The success of a resource center depends upon the ability of administrators, 
vocational instructors, special education personnel, and the center staff itself to 
work together to c eate an individualized program of supportive services for 
each student. 



Pvofeaeional Of the vocational instructor: 

Competenqtt-8 

• Identify students with special needs and be able to initiate 
the referral process. 

• Understand the function of the instructional resource center 
in providing supportive services in relation to the lEP or 
prescription. 
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• Understand the role of the vocational instructor in retanion 
to the use of the instructional resource center* 

e Possess the ability to worl< with other professionals in con- 
junction with services provided by the instructional resource 
center. 



Of the instructional resource center staff: 

• Diagnose specific deficiencies and desi^ academic pre* 
scriptions. 

• Have (<nowledge of mathematics, reading, and writing skilis 
and the ability to tutor in those areas* 

• Evaluate student progress and modify learning activities and 
instructional materials^ including audiovisual programs, to 
foster student success. 



Suggested • instructional resource center staff 

Personnel m vocational special needs staff 

• curriculum specialist 

• vocational staff on released time 

• adult basic education instructor 

• media specialist 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPOKTlVt. SLKVlCt. S' 



Many instrijctitinal supportive services outstde it^e puDiic ncNiol systr n 
available to special needs students who /nay not be adequatply supported withu; 
the regular*^ school proqram. Some of tht ^e services may be available at hm 
excess cost or at no cost to the school system, A list of 3om»* a.-jpnci^n oiiti-.pv- 
the school system is included in the Appendix. All of these a jentM^'s h;/ve tM*»H» 
used by vocational instructors in West Virqi na, althouqfi fjot *nrry atjefu v > 
available in every county* Tlas list can only provide a tjeru^ral survey; oai h i itv 
and county contains a wide variety of puhliCt priv »tf% arxi riof^-prntjf ;ii)#*f.f m.. 
which provide supportive services to sp^^cial neerjs itutleDtn. 'nvtu^ *\.irMpi»>' . * 
the types of supportive services provi'led inciude: 
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Typee of 
Out aide 
Supportive 
ServioeB 



• on-the-job training (OJT) 
youth employment pro^'ams 

• apprenticeships 

• vocational rehabtiitation agencies 

• sheltered workshops and work-activity center 



EXCEISS COST ACTIVtTICS 



The following maj^ qualify as excess cost activities and be eligible for kpecial 
finds as discussed in the Fxcess Cost wtion of these Guidelines. This lisc is not 
inclusive and is intended merely to suggest those types of activitie^'T«r»ich may 
be designated as excess cost activities. See Section VI for mor/T details and 
application procodures. C 



• additional special si^jportive personnel as required 

• additional staff to reduce teacher-pupil ratio for matruttjonal 
( irposes 

• aviditional personnel required to consult with instructors or be 
responsible for modifications in materials or schedulinq 

• purchase costs of special materials, equipment, anf fav iJit on 

• costs of modifications to equipment nwi facililu's 



.''■■>aaibit: 



Si:CTlUN ut 

Ciui dance and Counselinq Services and IN* 
Kolc of Ihe Voc«li^)nal I struclor 



\ 



06* 



The purpose of this section is to identify the various types of Quidance and 
couweiing services which are available to special needs vocational students. 

Of aii school persoftnel, instructors have traditionally t>een **closest** to students, 
and vocational instructors, especially, have tended to develop a particularly close 
rapport with their studenU due to the expanded hourly contact, the hands-on 
teaching methods, and the sense of cooperation in a working lab. The vocational 
instructor, then, has a good opportiviity to help special, needs studenU help 
themselves and is often the first to spot a problem which requires counseling. 

Guidance end counseling provides a variety of services to all studenU, partic> 
uiarly those with special needs. Some problems can be adequately »iandled within 
the classroom by the vocational instructor; others require referral by the • 
instructor to a counselor. Many problems of special needs students require 
sneoi^zed l<nowledge and counseling sicills. The instructor is, thus, essentially 
only oBe member of a guidance and counseling team. In general, guidance and 
counseling heio the studenU 



.h*idim^\\ • develop the ability to make deqtstons. 

.;.^unai?/tn/ • *^derst end and accept s^lf. 

rV).»f£ >n*i • improve interpersonaJ relationships. 

• with own special needs. 

/ a develop appropriate behaviors^ for schoot and )ot) and t}ecome 
f emiliar with both environments. 

• team about different career areas. 



The role of the vocelumal inslruclor in the guidance and coonseling function ts to 
identify problems and discern whic»' of those problems can be handled it) class 
and which require tJie attention of specialized guidance and counseling person- 
nel. The vocalu»nal instructor should recognize thai some lyp» of problems 
should automatically be sent for prof*? aonal help as t;>-clas8 .•. tstancc could 
aggravate the problem rather than heip. 

The problem should l>e directed to the school's guidance counselor, schf >l 
principal, or olher appropriate personnel tn accordance with the procedures >f 
the coi^ly. It iG not necessary for t{>e Instructor to be able to identify 
jpecificelly which individuals are coa>peteni or qualified to lielp a 8tutJt">l with o 
particular problem, but the instrtictor shtiuld be able to recoqni/e that such 
individuals do exist nnd reqtiests for specific asfiistanre should be mode ^/it^voul 
delay. 
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Instruotci^ • The vocational Inttructor, should hove a knowlodge of 

iiesponBtb^ltty individuals and organizations providing additional » nor- 

Mv« services, and should work continually with gul » 
and counseling staff to recognize problems that should be 
referred to the appropriate specialists. 



CAREER AWARENCSS/PRE-VOCATIONAL 
CPUlslSEt ING AND EXPLORATION! 



Before many special needs students enter a secondary vocational program, they 
may undergo a combination of pre-vocational counseling/exploration and career 
awareness activities. The vocational instructor should be aware of these 
activities, as problems that arise after the student is enrolled in a vocational 
program may Indicate that further career awareness counseling is needed. The 
vocational instructor may sometimes have to continue providing these career 
awareness activities if a student is exhibiting difficulties in a particular 
vocational area. 



Pre-vocational counseling and exploration is a process designed to help stuilenia 
understand their own abilities and determine which occupational areas are most 
suitable. Such counseling and exploration generally ocrur in the ninth or tenth 
grade, before the student enters a secondary vocational program. Special 
activities can be pr >vlded for special needs students to belter prepare them for 
what they may face in ti^ world of work. Such activities can include: 



.'^.e.fi^.i^Ui'': a special or more in-depth counseling depending on the - lu 

/Tt -*/oc»at:.>»ui: denl'8 particular needs. 

Jpf^nut .Vtt>t/i* a film* on career awareness for the hnndirappod, to » :p 

,\'u..V'nro Buch students see th^they con succeed. 

a development of independent hvinq skills. 

• hands-on activities teachitK) discrimination (e.q., a>/p mnl 
color), organization, utiU/ation of resources, ncqiiencimi. 

a extended Ufne in of\v particular pre- voration/il artwity. 



ERIC 



4i 
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Soine pre-vocatlonal counwlinq involves componenU geared toward imm^dialo 
vocational exploration activiti*»8. Tlieae include; 



Kxplcration 



• 9 review of vocational evaluation results of the special 
needs student's basic s!:r!!s. 

» a discussion of the scope of |ob opportur>ities and occu- 
pational areas with the student regarding the special 
needs student's particular suitability, 

• assisting the special needs student to seloct appropriate 
vocational coorsework based on the above. 



Career awareness activities help students to explore career areas and establish 
fherr owT rriistic career interests, either before entering programs or while 
enrolled p7e.voc^^ Programs offer career exploration act-ities in a wide 
var^e y of occupational clusters. U a student has difficulty with a P«rUcular 
vocati^inal me^ even if mudifications have been made to accommodate the 
tu^nr sper?;i needs, a reevatuation of student's capabllU.es an^ 

labilities '>«,uld be considered and a more »""«^^f 

explored through hands-on experiences. Pre- vocational explorations are on 
o^reJl^t way for special needs students to get hands-on experience in a 
vocational field* 

A n^cml effort should be made to help special needs students "^7; 
t>«i.om where th**y have potential. The vocational instructor should be alert to 
~m oMh. handicapped nnd maUe special efforts to show that »tudem oihe^ 
... rh sun.lar problems who n . working and working successfully. Special nee^ 
Ht.,ci»M.f» m».nJ to see then ..Ives m iho role of a special needs worker, not lusl 
any woflror. 

U^ro are many activities for special needs. KtwdeoU which ''^ J^-^^^'^';^ 

occupation. ,n wfuch they may have so-ne polentml. I lold trips J^^*' » 
bC™s mdustries' whuh employ special needs P^^P^- P^°;;'<^»;^, .^J 

op,>ort.,>ity for .tu^^nra to view such people on the ""uiZll 
hai^du^apped fx-ople^pi^rformmg a variety of work asks. / '^'^J"^,^^^^^^^^ 
nhov.r, .o tJ«> dansroon, ,nay uK^ provuJe oh opportiK^.ty to view ^«"f^«Pf^«^'; 
Vople .r. wurk situalior^H, It may be possible to .cl up schr.ol c^areer ^^^1^^^}'^^^^^^ 
^ .L,<t,lnt. n,av shadow workern to learn about Ihe.r ,ot,.. Outaute «-^««";\^ ^ 

fr< -n h«n,r,e,s and imlostry n,ay he mv.t.d to tru- school to c,ve P^^-^^' ' 
..Mnonstrat.om. Imi.v.fuah/.d career awarenens ^^'^Y^']'] '^^^^^J^ 
..«»ir„ctM>nal reiOMfr.- . entern. rurrir..l..m retUern. %Hu>ol hhranes. and gvmla«ir. 
l". r'rmV row.,sehr., mu,> he ee.ptownl to .Hp .tudeot. learn about the,r 
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OiiaUfled personnel must possess specific competencies and knowledge to ade* 
quately conduct career awareness activities. Specificallyt 



Vrofeaaicmal a knowledge of demands of different occupational areas. 

-Hequii* i e i^llity to help students recogii^e their own capabilities, 

limitations, and interests throu^ exercises, discussions» and 
experiences. 

e ability to orqanite mvA operat*? group career awareness ses* 
sions. 



Sudh personnel im iude: 

iiU^geated e vocational guidance counselcn^s 

Fereannel 9 vocational rehabilitation staff 

• school counselors 

• instructional resource center staff 
e career education staff 

a librarians 

a cooperative educaiton personnel 

• work<>study personnel 
a vocational fnstructors 

a pre- vocational (industrial arts, business and office, home 
economics) instructors 

• community resource personnel 



Within the vocational classroom, career awareness is a critical element. 
Although the student should have received pre»voc8tionai counseling services 
prior ta enrollment in a secondary vocational program, the vocational instructor 
ts often in the best position to help students lAiderstand their own disabilities and 
limitations and to aid students in determining more realistic occupational goals* 
Starting with the information collected during ttie ICP/prescrtption process and 
the vocational course objectives, the instructor can review the student's 
attainment of basic job skills as they are evaluated in class on art ongoing basis. 
By comparing a. |0b task analysis and the student's competencies, Ifie vocatioMa) 
teacher cctfi: 



i'n\iJt\'H<ii e make recommendations (O the muitidisctplinary team if thr* 

;n*if rn<»rf< r'«i instructor sees a problem. 

e help the student see own potent i«l for auccnsa. 



• provide the student with a poiitive vocational experience 
and design challenges appropriate to the student's potential* 

• help students continually explore pareer areas* Which those 
.students have chosen* ta help them establish their own 

realistic career interests, either before enrollment in a 
vocational course or throughout iu durat ion. 



The vocational counselor continues as a member of the cdunseling team even 
after a special needs student is engaged in a particular vocational course. The 
vocational instructor can provide needed In-class vocational counseling in many 
ways: 



a The vocational instructor reinforces the personal ' Qualities 
looked for by employers— personal hygiene, punctuality, 
dependability, good work attiti^des, the ability to work with 
others, and loyalty. 

a Ongoing evaluations of job skitts, academic achievement, 
and work attitudes provide the student with information and 
feedback on the student's strengths, weaknesses, and growth. 



The ptudent is eligible for professtonal counseling any time m the vocational 
program, however, and it «8 essential for the vocational instructor recognise, 
as described earlier in this section, that such counseling should t>e ma<ki available 
al any time considered hecessary. It is therefore important for individual 
instructors to recogni/e their own limitations in dealing with particular 
problems— ranging from career decision-making to psychological counseling to 
attempts to deal with family problems or disruptive classroom behavior— and 
direct roncerns to V^e appropriate specialists. 



VOCATIONAL COUNSCUNG 



VoKtit tonal 



e The vocational i'^tructor helps the student, wherever 
po'vsible, with pe^nal or. emotional situations resulting 
from peer interactions in the classroom. 



Types of counaeling avaUable to apitcial needs students through qualifted pro- 
fessional counselors Irictude the followingt 



Vomtiorui • The student's problem may be assessed and a prescription 
Couruselimj developed to correct the problem. 

• Crisis counseling can be done in groups or individually .to 
h^>lp y^ith immediate problems. 

e Ongoing counseling can be used to maintein the student's 
behavior. 

e The student can receive couweling on job survival skills. 

e ^ob interview l<tts can be used to help the student develop 
skills to obtain a lob. 

e Videotapes can help the student rehe'irse interview tech- 
niques.' 



Meny in- ^Bnd out-of-school personnel possess specific profesfkional competencies 
above and beyond those of the vocational instruct^ in handling specific social, 
emotional, and behavioral problems, as well as possessing an understanding of the 
special needs of handicapped and disadvantaged yo».<th who are faced with the 
challenge of a vocational program and preparation for the world of work. Such 
competencies include: 



t'r<>j\{(iii: ■■n-i' e knowledge o* the interview process, personnel offices, 
\jr?,'>< ^<->»r»?Vt» counseling and teaching skills in vocational education. 

/•.■»• ;/u :'r«' 

• ihe ability to handle and counsel special needs students on 
social, ♦tr.^tional, and behavioral problems. 



• mderstamJinq the student's special needs, rapabilitifH*, nnd 
limitations, and demands of the classroom and job. 



• tt-se ability to ret'ogni/e on- 's own counscltnq limilnlions and 
the need for furthtr tefertai. 



Personnel who may possess one or more of the competencies for vocational 
counseling Includes 



Suggested e v<»cational or school guidance ooi^seior 

Vereonnel e special education persormel 

e school psychologist 

e community mental health personnel 

e social worlcer 

e vocational rehabilitation staff/consultant 

e crisis counselor (hotline, community projeq'ts) 

e ongoing group counselors both in and out of school 

e cooperative education teacher to wort< on personal rela- 

. tions in the classroom 

Specific facilities or materials may be required to conduct adequate vocational 
counseling, including: 

* 

Mate Hale, e counseling office 

Kquii^etxt, e videotape equipment \ 

Fd'Hlitiee e job interview I<lt8 



TEACHER/PARENT CONTACT 



From the beginning of the lEP or prescription development process, parents* 
involvement in desiring an educational program is more than encouraged— the 
law requires school officials to make every effort to have parents participate in 
lEP development. Cooperation and communication between the school and the 
family must occur to maximize the student's remedial experiences and to enlist 
family support. Family encouragement can help a speciat needs student succeed 
in the vocational Classroom. 

« 

:'u^jjeitt*\{ m writtc progress reports describing the stuck^nt's proqram, 

''fcVhihio uV* competencies, and current achievements 

'\>yita'^t • involving the family in supportive activities 

• parent conferences involving various support staff to deal 
with new problems 
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t telephone calls to parents as needed 

• involvement of parents in school functions and club 
activities (FFA, FBLA, etc.) 

• visits to the family home by the teacher 



EXCESS COST ACTIVITIES 



The following majr qualify as excess cost activities and be eligible for special 
funds as discussed in the Excess Cost section of these Guidelines. This list is not 
inclusive and is Intended merely to suggest those types of activities which may 
be designated as excess cost activities. See Section VI for morr details t»nd 
application procedures. 



i'oasible 9 support staff for pre- vocational exploration, such as a 

Kxl^uqq Costit second instructor, tutor, or aide 

• specific materials^ directly related to pre- vocational ex- 
ploration for special needs students (JEVS) 



r 

(Parent -instructor interaction activities are recommended but are not eligible to 
be designated as excess^cost activities.) 
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SECTION IV 

Identification of Job Opportunities, 
Job Placement, and FoUow-Up Services and 
the Role of the Vocational Instructor 
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Spe'cial needs students face extra problems in the world of work not faced by 
students without special needs. Many employers have a negative attitude toward 
having such students working for them. Many are simply uneducated as to the 
compet^ies and potential of special needs students. In some instances, jobs 
suitable to a particular student's needs, interests, and capabilities simply do not 
exist. This situation requires a special effort from the student's Vocational 
program to place that student in a job that is related to the competencies the 
student has attained in the classroom and, at the same tirpe, to ensure that the 
employer is educated and prepared as well as possible to work with each special 
needs student. A specKic job's requirements may dictate a modification of the 
student's lEP or prescription and revision of expected competencies. The chal- 
lenge of matching student competencies with the skills defined by a job task 
analysis and seconded by a prospective employer must be dealt with In the 
vocational classroom. 

Students must be placed according to their Interests and abllllles, regardless of 
whether the job areas selected have been traditionally sex stereotyped, racially 
or role biased. Job placement for special needs students often entails an 
Informal job survey, employer counseling, and job development Sometimes job 
placement Is the responsibility of a specific individual within the school 
system— for example, a job placement coordinator. The vocational/Instructor 
plays an Important role In this process. In most Instances, the/ vocational 
instructor Is tHe important link between the student's classroom expferlence and 
Xhe job placement process Assistance may be sought from the Department of 
Employment Security and other agencies. 

1 



IDENTIFICATION OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



JOB SURVEY 



Job survey is the process of obte'ning Information on the local community in an 
attempt to assess the attitude of the local job market toward employing persons 
with special needs; Identify potential placements for special needs students; and 
identify worker competencies required on specific jobs, specific job demands, and 
other specific information that will have an impact on the method and content of 
instruction in the vocational classrown, as well as the types of course offerings 
made available in the school. At the same time that information is being 
gathered about the commmity, the community is being made aware of the 
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vocational program and the students it is producing. Although the job survey is a 
function of the school administrators, the vocational instructor plays a vital role 
in assisting in job sti'vey responsibilities. 

Many different types of information should be obtained about the community, 
and through a variety of instruments, including: 



• data from previously conducted job surveys, often available 
from the school or through various community organizations. 

• employer surveys to assess the state of employment of spe- 
cial needs students, emoloyers' attitudes toward their hiring, 
and to identify specific information' about jobs that will 
affect in-class instruction of a special needs student. 

• questionnaires to special needs students and the community 
to determine needs and interests. 

• information on the number and types of available jobs in the 
community. 

• demographic surveys on the numbers of handicapped and 
other special needs persons living and working in the com- 
munity. 



Much of the Information being sought is airead^^vailabie and can bfe obtained by 
visiting or calling a variety of sources, including: 



Reoormended 
Job Survey 
Information 



Suggested • related school staff 

Sources of • local placement agencies 
Infomation • local industry 

• National Alliance of Businessmen, local advisory council, and 
apprenticeship committees 

• work-study or cooperative education staff 

• current stuctents 

• program graduates 

• craft advisory committees 

• industry training sessions 

• State Department of Education 

• State Department of Labor 

• State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

• State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

• other governmental agencies 

• the school's guidance or placement offices 



|Information«l function^of the job tijrv«y inciudet 



I 

Buggeated 



tttons 



m informing^ parents of special needs studenU, as well as the 
pubUc, 0?^ the schools program; this can bp done through 
newspapers, service cliiM, vocational cldbs, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, National j^Ulance of Businessmt^, and 
other organizations. 

a sharing Information with Industry groups, local advisory 
committees, and the public. 



The vocational Instructor's role in the job survey for special needs students may 
Include assisting In: 



Suggested 
Vocational 
In8truotor*B 
Role 



a Identlfylig potential placemenu for special needs students* 

a obtaining Information * on job competencies which special 
needs students possess or can accompiish and information 
'on job demands whidt can be incorporated into classroom 
instruction. i 

a assessing iocal employer's attitudes toward employing per- 
sons with special needs. 

■* . • • ♦ 

e developing good {Xibiic relations with potential employers 
to provide a positive view of special needs students. • 

e providing input to other personnel involved 4n the jc^ sur- 
vey process. . ^. 



Among the many competencies essential in conducting a successful |ob survey 
are: * 



Compel cHi.H*:(t 



e ability to research and write public relations materials wjtK 
the appropriate terminology and tone for dealing with pe - 
sons with special needs. 

e understanding of the privacy restrict. ons that per'jorw w^u^ 
special needs are entitled to have. 

a knowledge of infojmation essential to approffriate job 
placements for special needs students. 
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o ability to obtain parental agr^^ent for use of -pictures^ 
etc*, of tpecific special needs Hudents. 

e fibility4.to identify potential sources of information pnd to 
obtain needed information regarding the employment of 
special needs students. 

I* ability to be persuasive and informative to the public 
regarding specific issues and concerns on employment of 
special needs students. 



Some personnel who might be^appropriate for participating in the job survey 
effort include! • 



Suggested e vocational instructor 

PevBonneL % job placement coordinator 

e worlc-study coordinator 
e cooperative education personnel 
e teacher coordinator 
. e vocational rehabilitation staff 



JOB DEVELOPMENT 



As mentioned in the introducjLton to this section, job opportunities speciftcally 
appropriate to individual special needs students do not always exist. Job 
development involves a combination of locating and/or creating work-experience 
or ^-time job opportunities tailored to the individual student. Job develop- 
ment involves three essential components: (1) wortcing with the potential 
employer to envelop job specifications, (2) educating the employer toward 
worl<ing with the individual student, and ()) worlcing with the student to prepare 
that student for the specific social demands and skills required for the job. If a 
newly opened industry was looking for two do2en forklift drivers, for example, 
vocational education staff could perform a task analysis of the }ob, develop a list 
of student competencies, and run a short training program at the job site itself. 

The vocational iastructor is an essential. element in these. steps. If the mstructot 
is not directly involved in the "iegwork** of locating specific job opportunities, 
then the instructor is the prime communication link between i»>e individual 
resporisible for that task and the potential employe*. 
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The imftvidual rtosppnsible ft>r generating appropriate job opportunities for an 
individual ^oeciat neetJs ttudjont must s#ectf Icallyt 



Heoomended 

to Generatv 
•tob 

Opportunitieo 



• identify and contact potential . employers for speciel needs 
students^ 

e define the specific .slttUs, concepts, ahd social demands of 
the job* 

• demonstrate to tHe employer , how the special needi student 
can be an asset to the employer. 

a work with the employer to make appropriate modificattons 
for the individual sjpecial needs student. 

e coiFisel the employer on specifics of a particular handicap 
in terms of dealing with it on the iob. 

• educate the employer about' the specific Student's com* 
petencies and* capabilities within the siciU area required for 
the job, ^ 

• participate in workups for members of tnisiness ^ and 
^ industry which demonstrate how special ^needs students can 

f tt into specific iobSe ' . 

• obtain the support of local service organuations by showing 
how special needB students can function adequately in the 
work environment and be assets to job situdtione 

a opon lines of communication to handle situations before 
they become problems^ 



The vocational instructor can hr :nyolved in these tasks in severnl way^, 
ihcludinq: 



• rovir>wing commumly und local liui^tnesH noedo* 

a brtnq widint] to offor imtruc!ion deceniraU/<^d 0itr^ 
with o|)i»n imtr>/e>Mt amt floxit|jir^ime fraitma^ 

a provtditiq spociftc infonnniinn nbout the fitu<1<^nl*s handi- 
f lip nr di^a<ivnntacj€* «ind rgt j>i>tOf>ri/»s Kri)|>abiUtitrs as 
ttti>y rolatP to functionjnq o!> tfio ivb. 



• iocorporaUng faedNdt from tho cpntwt pwm Into 
claMrpom imtructton it» that the ttuctent racaivat vocational 
training gaarad ipacifioaUyf a Job opportunity. ' 

a halping tha ati^nt davaloi. intarviawing tachniquat4, 

a halping tha ttudant maka caraar or tpaclflc Job choleaa^ 

a halping tha student develop social behaviors required on the 
job. 



Personnel engaged in Job development may need to possess the followino com- 
petenciest 



Frofeeeiondl e ede(|uate verbal communicfation skUts. 

Required • at Uty to stress the positive ettributes of the special needs 

student to employers. 

e understanding of the Student's capebllities end ilmltetlons. 

« 

a tnderstanding of the basic job skills required for e partlcu* 
lar position. 

*> 

lndivt<kials able to fulfill the job development raspohsibilittes Include: 



Oifjiinsted • Job development coordinator 

fereomel ^ e vocational Instructor 

a job placement coordinator 

e counselor 

e work^study coordinator 

e vocati'Mtal rehabilitstton staff 



Materials and equtpment whic»» may be required for these tasks include: 



«.f./rtti^<?, a telephone 

a transports 
a |oh interview kit 



»/ui;w*?>:£ a transportation 
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JOB PLACEMENT 



Tht actual task bf placing i tpecial nsadt ttudani an a Job Is done by tpaclally 
detignat<Ht pertonnal In each tchool* The vocational Imtrtictor may at tlmee, 
ho«^ver, be respomlble eitbar for attletlng. In placing the. student or for pro- 
viding critical input Into the process., The role of the vocational instructor In 
this Job pl a ce me n t process could Involvei - 



Suggested 
Vomtioml 
Inetruotor'B 
Punotione 



e selecting. the test Q^tentlal opportunities to meet a par- 
ticular student*s interesU and capabilities. 

* • ' • 

e srranging the initial interview with the employer., snd 
. possibly going with the student to the intarv* '*w* 



rlLe< 



a bringing the employer to school to meet the special r«eds 
student. 



e oonsulClhg with the employer ebout the upcoming interview 
in terms of competencies the student possesses. 

< * * ■ 

e preparing other classroom teachers to assist' the student 
wUh neectsd iob slcilis. . 

e facilitating the communication process between the em- 
ployer and student by sitting In for support. » ' 

e enlisting the infurmal'and formal support of school staff in 
Identifying jol) opportuniti^. ' 

e bringing private and public employment agencies into the 
placement process (i.o., CETA and youth employment 
programs, Department of Employment S'»curity, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, on-the-job training progrems, 
industry-run training sessions, community and service 
organizations). 

e helping to prepare resumes and letters of reference* 

e helping the student to com{>lete ef . plication fc«*' ♦« whenever 
necessary. 



• rtvitwino (MhocH of f«eU«» int«rvl«wlng» 

• m^f»iq tt» iluiM In iplvino Job^hitiid tr«w0ortiilloii 

Py^gy ^« wumm, laUng lh» sltMiMit to Job intorvieikt, 

I • ^ "•^ tronsporlotlon to tho Job 

locOtlon* 

' / . • . . 

• Imtrflotlng tho ttiMlont Irf Job-«Mroh toehnlquot, Including 
roodino wont mk and applying to pubUe and privoto om. 
pioynMnt ogenclal* ^ ' 



STUDENT FOLLOW4JP 



^ ♦ . • * 

^ial ne«di students oftw requiro continued support' and counsoUng to help 
thorn keep their Jobs or find new ones. The vocational instructor may be aslcsd to 
assist ini ' '•\ 

Vo^Hcnat e monitoring a student's performance on the Jobw 
Jjwtwtor'B a counseUng both the new employee and the employer. 
FUnattotiB e nialntainlng positive employer relations. 

** . • # * . 

The goal of Job placement is to provide the student with a positive employment 
experience. If the student continues to faU on the Job or to feel disappointed 
about the Job siUiaUon, the yocationel instructor or other support personnel must 
counsel the stiident. Special needs students must be made aware that they, are 
not alone in faiUng on the Job. Many non-specl^ needs studento also faU to 
experience success on th^ Job. If retraining on tiie lob or in the vocational 
classroom does not work, the Instructor and other staff must help the student 
find e new Job. 

Information from follow-up surveys can also be t«ed as feedback to the voca- 
tional program on lu effectiveness In Job preparation. Methods of maintaining 
observation of a student who has left the vocational program Include: 

* 

Reoomended e regularly scheduled on-tfite visits. 
FottoU'Up e student questionnaires. 

Methods e employer questionnaires. 

e student Interviews at school. 



• ongoing "how to maintain a job** clinic or counseling (coop* 
aretive aducatlon, work-atudy). 

• application of student/employer feedback regarding the 
.vocational program'n effectiveneas In Job preparation. 



In order to effectively conduct student foUow-up, personnel must possess: 

Profeesional • an understanding of the needs of both the employer and the 
Competenaies special needs student and the ability to mutually satisfy 
Required those needs* 

• knowledge of the special needs student's abilities and lim> 
itatiohs and the demands of the Job* 

• adequate communicatiwi skills* 
Qualified personnel include: 



Suijgasted e job placement coordinator 

Peracnnc I e vocational instructor 

V. e work>study coordinator 

a vocational counselor 
a vocational rehabilitation staff, 
a teacher coordinator 



^0 
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SECTION V 



Corrective and Other Supportive Services 
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■ t >•¥'• « ' . ■ 

S^ctioroil/ Ur,' and ly of thesd Guidelines outUned supportive services that re'lste 
dir|>ctiy to maximizing a stuU^nt's instrui;tian virithin a regular vocational pro- 
grin and helping the student to obtain employment. Some problems encountered 
by special needs students, particularly physically related problems, may nof. be 
able to be met through these services and musi. be refer^^ed to other sourcfjs of 
>!tgpport designed specifically (o deal vith them* Some of these sjurces of 
support may be found within the school, whereas others are found outside the 
school system. However, stddentv with special needs are entiti&d by law to the 
services which these sources provide. 

Public Law 94-142 outlines corrective supportive services which handicapped' 
students in particular may receive. These services are lerally covered under 
special education funds: 



e audiplogy 

a e^rly identif Icat^ in 

e medical services ^ 

a liccupational therapy 

a physical therapy 

e psychological services 

a school health services 

e social worl( services in schools 

a speech pathology 



Copveptive 
Supportive 
Servioea 



Other supportive services spv^^cificaily availabtn under vocational education 
include: 



rtfun* • transportation for students to attend: 

y^uppoft I — vocational program outside school 

:J,.'r'vi.-'ca — day/residential school/sheltered workshop 

" vocational evaluation center 
— pre- vocational career awareness activities 

a technoloqical aids and devices 

• stipends for students to continue or encouraqe oducalioj> 

• dependent child care 



Numerous fcieral, state, and local ortjani /at ions and aqencies provitie a variety 
of supportive services which are not applicable to be desionated as excess cost 




may be offered without cost to 



Some SpeHfio 
■ Outside 
Supportive 



a methods for working with physically, (landlcapped people 
(especially the vision impaired) 



• vocational evaluation 



a unique training methods in craft programs 
a vocational assessment/evaluation 

a methods for worl<ing with the physically, emotiooally, and 
mentally handicapped 

a work-experience prggrams 

a sheltered workshop experiences 

a methods for training severely handicapped children 



Some sources of these and other services are listed in the Appendix. 

The role of the vocational instructor is to identify students with special needs 
that require assistance from outside services and make appropriate contacts for 
referrals to ensure that -the student receives needed services. As with alt 
supportive services, vocational instructors must learn to recoqni/e unusual 
situations within the classroom, what their limitations are in terms of handling 
these problems within the classroom, and what support options exist outside to 
help a particular problem. It is not the responsibility of the vocational instroctor 
to make referrals directly to a parTicular service--e.g., to a hearing specialist. It 
is the instructor's responsibility, however, to know that such services do exist arid 
recommend that the student might be in need of a particular service. Referrals 
of suspected problems (which may be identified according to the guidelines 
specified in Section I) should be referred to appropriate in-school personnel-i.e., 
school nurse, guidance counselor, health professional, or school administrator. 
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SECTION Vi 

# 

Excess Costs 
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As described in the preface to this document, federal legislation (Public Law 
9A-482, The Vocational Education AmendmenU of 1976) niakes funding provisions 
for supportive services for special needs students in regular vocational 
programs. Excess costs are those extra or additional funds expended for special 
needs students to enable these persons to participate in regular vocational 
education programs. Excess costs may ^ake the form of the assignment of 
special personnel to the class, special program modifications, pr the provision of 
special remedial Instruction and counseling. For example. If, In a particular 
malnstreamed program, the cost of provlcDng vocational training In electronics to 
the non-handicapped or non-dlsadvantaged student Is $600, and the cost of 
providing supportive services In vocational training In electronics to the 
handicapped or disadvantaged student In the same class Is $750, t^le State may 
use the combined federal funds and state and local funds to pay orfly the 
Incremental cost of $150 for vocational training in electronics for the 
handicapped or disadvantaged student. The matching requirement, however, 
applies to the aggregate of all state and local funds expended for the excess 
costs of programs for the HMIcapped and disadvantaged. There Is no separate 
matching requirement on a program-hy-program basis. Costs paid for by other 
agencies may not be con^dered excess costs. Excsess cents apply only to services 
provided to those students identified as handicapped or disadvantaged. Non- 
accesslblllty because of physical barriers in a'buildlng is not considered a cost for 
an individual student but for a group as a wholei barrier modifications therefore 
do not qualify as excejs cost. 

The supportive services identified in this document may qualify as excess cost 
activities and be eitgibie for additional funding. The list is not inctustve, and 
each application for funding will be considered individually. 

Each local education agency (LEA) is allocated a yearly budget for the education 
of special needs students enrolled. Application for funding must be made by the 
LEA and the availability of additional or excess funding will depend in part on 
whether the LEA has spent the minimum funds designated for its special needs 
students. (Specific formulas for computing these amounts are identified in the 
federal regulations for Public Law 94*142.) 

A sample "Application for Approval of a Vocational Education Curriculum- 
Special Project" is shown on the following page. Although vocational instructors 
are not responsible for filling out this form, the sample has been provided for 
general information. Specific procedures for grant application are described in 
Grant Guidelines fort Disadvantaged, Handicapped« Support Services for Women, 
Displaced Homemakirs and Overcoming Sex Bias, State Department of Kdu- 
cation, Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educnlion, Charleston. 
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h40TE: Gosts incurred in obtaining any of the following documonU may quality 
for excess ccat retintMirsement. 



ADDITIONAL INFOKMATtON ON MAlNSTRtiAMlNG 



Vocational Education of Handtcepped Studenta—A Guide for Pohcy Devel- 
opment, The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dri.e, Reaton, 
Virgin's 2209 U 

Guidance CounselinQ and Suppot t Services for High Schoot Students wtth Phystc?al 
Disabtlitlea i Technical Education Research Center, Cambridge, Massachtsetts, 
1977 (revised 1978). 



f 

SUGGESTED SfJURCES UN INSTRUCTIONAL MQDinCATlONS 



Instructiona! Development for Spocial Needs Learners; An Inservice Resource 
Guide , L. Allen Phelps, Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, Illinois. (Also for forms for 
evaluating materials.) 



Guidelines for Methods and Techniques of Teaching Dtsadvantag^rd Students. N. 
Alan Sheppard, D. Lanette Vaughn. Division of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, Virgifiia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburq, Virginia, 
June 1977, 



Vocational Education ^for Students with SR f*.pial Need9>-A Teacher's Handbook . 
Myra Altfest, cd. Department of Vocatiofiai E due U ion, Color .-ck) Stale Uni- 
versity, ort Collins, Colorado, June 1975. 

Mainstreaminq the Handicapped m Vocational Educ; > tion 'Kevtsed 1978-Voca - 
tional Education; Teaching the Handicapped in Kf*tjulor ( lasses'. Ht»fiavu)ral 
Science and Tpchmlogy Group, Ameriran ln3titutj'»9 for Research. Pito Alt':, 
f {)liforni«, 1977. 



l^l^l'^ Needs Studentt > U Allen Phelps, Len Albright, eds. Reprmied 

from IndMStna} gduration > Mav I97fl ■ uro 

■ m^^d X ^^^^^^^^ ^^^"^^'^ C ambr.d9e, J^assachuleiu; 

Access: The Guide to a Ri> uer Ltfe for Ptsabled An^encftn s. U,Uy 8ruck Ran- 
dom House. Inc. {OavtdObst Books). New York. 1978. uiuy »ruck. Kan- 

A Survey of M edicine and Medical Practice for the Rehab .htot.nn Counselor, 
sHi^'^r/'R ^T? .'';^- t>epartment of Heaith, gdu^ ' atit and Weff^^^^ 
W^^L^nr ^^^T"^ Service. Rehabilitation Services Aommistration 
Washington. D.C., 1966 (reprinted 1969). 

Medical In formation for Human Services Worki»r«. Ken..elh W» Hvn>erl. Toun- 
s^lor education Pres8,^latc College, Pennsylvania, 1976. 

tr:' ^L'^"* Hanaicapped Section of the North CnrrAin. 

ft^ N^lh T^' . ^^^"^♦"^ Cod e Council and 

the North Carolina DVfxirtn ent of Insurance, Raleigh. North Carolina. 1974. 

functional Aids for the Nlutt.^lejHlnr.Mcaeg^ Isabci P. Robmaull. ed. Harper ^ 
Row. Hagerslown, Maryland, 1975. *^ 



su< srf I) stJWK( i.s or wKirif-N and audiuvisuai. materials 



t£ !bltoqraf>hy of^ Sfcondo r y Mntenals for Teachmq Hnndtcupped S tudents. Prv^i- 
<k»nt s C ofnnultoe on f.mploynienl of tht- Handicapped. Washinqton, D.C. 20010. 

Vocational Instructional Materials for Students with Special Needs 1972 
Vocational Instructional Materials for Ti>» ohers of Students with Spec ial Needs! 
riu^V Regional E ducational l aboratory. 700 Lindsay Building, 71U 

S.W. Second Avenue, Portland, (Oregon 9720^. 
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Vocational Education Rctource Materlalrt Handicapped and Special Education. 
X972> Center for Studies. in Vocational and Technical Education, University of 
Wisconsin-*Mad^, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 

Cedar Lakes Curriculum Laboratory, West Virginia. 



Individual Resource Centers at each school* 



American Printing House for the Blind, 1938 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40206. 

National Center on Media and Materials for the Education of the Handicapped, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. . ^ 



SAMPLE LISTING OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL SUPPORT AGENCIES 



The folloy/ing is a list of preliminary findings of National, State, Local, and 
fichool agencies providing services to persons with disabilities. 



NATIONAL: The Arthritis Foundation 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc. 
United Epilepsy Association 

Rehabilitation Services Administration, Department of HEW 

American Occupational Therapy Association 

American Physical Therapy Association 

Federation of the Handicapped 

Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

International Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, Inc. 

National Association of the Physically Handicapped, Inc. 

National Committee for Careers in Vocational Rehabilitation 

National Paraplegia Foundation 

The National Safety Council 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

American F oundation for the Blind, Inc. 

American Printing House for the Blind 

American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities 

Better Hearing Institute 



V 
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Blinded Veterans Association 

Bureau of Community Health Services 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Clearinqhouse on the Handicapped 

Crippl.ed Childrens Services 

National Association of the Deaf 

National Association of Concerned Veterans 

National Council for Homemaker-Home Health Aid 

Services 
Services for Crippled Children 



STATE* Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

West Virginia Awareness Counselor 
Multiple Sclerosis Society 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind i 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical, an6 Adult Education 
* United Cerebral Palsy 

Lions Sight Conservation Foundation, Inc* 
University Extensibn Service f. 
Veterans Administration . < 

Department of Welfare 

COUNTY OR LOCAL: Mental Health Center 

District Office-Vocational Rehabilitation 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Early Childhood Development Clinic 
Parenting Education Resource Canter 
Adolescent Parent Program 
Sheltered Workshops 
Easter Seal Treatment Center 
Awareness Center 
Art Therapy— Local'Hospital - 
Community Action Agency 
Speech Pathology— Local Hospital 
4 C ounty Chapter— Arthritis Foundation 

ounty Council for Exceptional Children 
County Heart Branch 
County Chapter American Cancer Society 
County or District Epilepsy League 
County Association for Retarded Citizens 
County Diabetic Association 
County Muscular Distrophy Association 
Ostomy Society 

Center on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Family Services 
Meals on Wheels 
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Humr ' Grov'th Foundation 

Personal Care Home Association * 

Lung Association 

Speech and Hearing Center 

Crip.-)led Children's Services 

Curriculum Improvement Center 

Head Start 

Preschool Project for Parent Understanding of Student 

Handicaps 
Allergy Rehabilitation Foundati6n 
Career and Personal Counseling Center 
Vocational Rohdbilitation Center 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic 
Early fntervention Center 
County Epilepsy Association 
March of Dimes 

County Multiple Sclerosis Society 
County Human Problems Center 
County Aging Program 
County Nutrition Program for ths Elderly 
Salvation Army , 



Special Programs Director 
Speech Therapist . 
Behdvior Disorder^ Personnel 
Learning Disabilities Personnel 

Homebound Program Teachers for Physically Handicapped 
School Psychologist 

Tec ,hers of Mentally Retarded Students 
Teachers of Gifted Students 
Audiologist 

Teachers of Hearing Impaired Students 
■ Teachers of Vl3ually Impaired Students 



